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ORIGINAL. 


THE PLEDGE. 
«“ Wine, wine, thy power and praise 
Have ever been echoed in minstrel lays ; 
.. But water, I deem, hath a mightier claim 
To fill a niche in the temple of Faine. 
Let Heaven this one rich gift withhold, 
How soon we find it is better than gold! 
And water, I say, hath a right to claim 
The minstrel’s song, and a tithe of fame.” 
Fanny Winthrop was the beloved child 
of parents who, although very wealthy, 
were too judicious to allow their only 
daughter on this account, to neglect the 
cultivation of her mind and heart. She 
was educated under the immediate super- 
vision of Mrs. Winthrop, who selected as 
agoverness a poor orphan who was almost 
homeless, but who had received an excel- 
lent education from her father, a learned 
and talented clergyman, ere he went to 
that bright world where he would reap the 
fruit of his labors on earth. Lucy Brown 
eee not only a beautiful person, but 
soul was also beautiful. She was a 
trusting, hopeful Christian, and so firm 
were her principles, that she would have 
gone to the block, or the stake, if need be, 
rather than do what she knew was wrong. 
She felt deeply the responsibility resting 
upon her in the charge she had taken, and 
conscientiously did she discharge the du- 
ties devolving upon her. General and Mrs. 
Winthrop placed the most implicit. confi- 
dence in her, for they had tried her and 
found her to be true, pure gold. Fanny 
loved her like a sister, and as such she was 
treated by the family ; indeed, after a time 
the General and his wife looked upon her 
inthe light of a dear elder daughter, and 
bly, devotedly she returned their Jove. 
rsuch a teacher, Fanny grew up all 
that her parents could wish; her sunny, 
open face was a sure index of the heart 
within. No cloud ever rested long upon 
it, though sometimes it was sad for a time 
when listening to other’s woes, which she 
hastened to relieve as soon as possible.— 
Lucy and herself were the General’s al- 
moners,and many a wounded heart have 
they helped to heal, and many a broken 
Spirit have they raised from the dust, and 
bade it hope for good in thefuture. Bles- 
sings, rich, warm blessings, from the in- 
most hearts of the widow and the orphan, 
followed them as their departing steps re- 
ceded from the abodes of poverty and 
misery. Many a place did they enter in 
their search after the suffering, which even 
strong man would have paused ere he 
*pproached, driven back by the scenes of 
ess which met his eye. They 


Were strong in their own purity; and ‘al- 





ways ventured where duty led. One day 
they paused, however, for such sounds of 
blasphemy and of blows reached them, as 
they ascended the stairs of a miserable 
tenement, where a poor woman whom they 
had befriended lived, ‘that for a moment 
they thought of returning; it was only for 
a moment, and Lucy stepped forward, Fan- 
ny followed. They found her whom they 
sought almost insensible from the injuries 
which her intoxicated husband was inflict- 
ing upon her. ‘Their approach seemed to 
sober him, for he had not yet lost all 
shame, and he handed them two miserable 
chairs, which were all the room contained. 
Lucy, seeing that he was capable of com- 
prehending what she was saying, as his 
fit of almost insanity had passed off, be- 
gan to reason with him upon the course he 
was pursuing, and upon its consequences, 
and occasionally Fanny spoke in such 
touching and feeling tones, that even his 
hard heart was moved, and before they left 
he had promised to try and do better. 

“‘ Listen to me, ladies,”’ said he, “if you 
please, one moment, and do not think me 
impudent in what I wish to say, I want to 
ask youifitis fair for you rich folks to 
drink your champaigne as much as you 
please, and for us poor folks to give up 
what is just as agreeable to us as that is 
to you?” 

This question led the girls to be very 
thoughtful for a time, and then Fanny re- 
plied, ‘*‘ Your question is certainly a very 
natural one, sir, and my friend and myself 
are quite ready to enter into an agreement 
never to take it again if you will make the 
same pledge to us, and we also promise to 
use our influence to prevent others from 
using it.” ' 

‘* Now you treat meas if I were a man, 
and a human being, and I will promise 
not to taste anything which will intoxicate 
as long as you keep the pledge, so here is 
my name upon it; get up Mary, and listen 
to the good news.” 

Poor Mary did rise, and on her knees 
before the friends, thanked God for send- 
ing them to her home, where they had 
been the means of doing so much good. 

A few days after this,Fanny had a party 
of ladies to visit her, and as was customary 
in those times, champaigne was provided 
with other refreshments... A glass was 
set at every plate, but before any one 
tasted the wine, Fanny told the story of 
the pledge in so touching a manner that 
all present agreed to sign a similar agree- 
ment, which was at once drawn up. It 
was next voted that it would be advisable 
to destroy the champaigne in: the basket, 
which had been ‘provided for them, lest 


‘| had an education. 


some one else might be injured by it; and 

you may see Fanny in the picture pouring 
it from the window, while the girl who 
has just entered the door with refresh- 
ments, is looking on with the utmost as- 
tonishment. General and Mrs. Winthrop 
were induced to sign the pledge, and 
through their influence many others also 
placed their names upon it. 

Mary, the poor abused Mary is a healthy, 
happy woman now, and her husband makes 
an excellent living as the General’s gar- 
dener, and neither of the now respectable 
couple, will ever cease to bless the day 
when Miss Fanny and Miss Lucy (as they 
always call the ladies, although they have 
been married some time,) prevailed upon 
them. to sign the pledge. EstELLeE. 
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JAMES HORTON, 


THE BOY WHO WANTED AN EDUCATION. 








A cold December day was fast drawing 
to aclose. Crowds were hurrying through 
the streets, some to comfortable homes, 
and others to the abodes of wretchedness 
and want. The little newspaper boys, 
some of them but thinly clad, shivered 
tvith the cold, while they offered their pa- 
pers to the passer by. One little boy, pale 
and wearied looking, leaned against an 
iron railing, with his few remaining papers 
under his arm, while he rubbed his be- 
numbed hands, and wished that he could 
be comfortably dressed, and look as well 
as the school-boys who ran quickly past 
him towards happy homes. 

‘‘ They pass me now as if I were no- 
thing; but they shall not always do it,” 
he said to himself. ‘O,if mother could 
only send me to school, I would get an 
education, and be a man. I should’nt al- 
ways be poor, and mother would’nt have 
to work so hard.”” “Ah Jim, what are 
you thinking about? Hav’ntsold all your 
papers, and expect a whipping when you 
gethome, eh? That’s nothing to look so- 
ber about,” said a larger boy, coming up 
an taking his station beside him. ‘* No, 
Tom, that is’nt it. But I was wishing I 
I don’t want to be an 
ignorant man.” ‘‘ Education! that’s well 
enough, I ’spose for rich folks, but I think 
poor ones had better not meddle with it.” 
** T should, if I only had money enough, I 
know.” ‘ Why, you can go to school for 
nothing.” ‘‘I know it, but I should’nt 
have time to earn anything if I did.”— 
“Yes, you could go of errands nights and 
mornings. But you can read now, that’s 
more than most of uscan do.” ‘* Yes, but 
that is’nt all.’ ‘* Well, Jim, I mean to be 
rich without any learning.” ‘* You won’t 
be respected then. I’ve read of poor boys 
who made smart men, and I mean to try.” 
** Well, good luck to you, Jim, say I, we'll 
see who'll be rich first,” and Tom starting 
off !eft poor Jim to seek his home. 

“1 won’t tell mother that I wish I could 
go toschool,” said he to himself, *‘ until I 
can earn a little money for myself.” The 
sight of his mother, pale and care-worn, 
bending over her sewing in the cheerless 
room, where a farthing candle, with its 
dim light but made the gloom more appa- 
rent, strengthened James’ resolution to get 
an education. Leni ai 

“Your room is cold, mother; can’t you 
have more fire.” ‘Yes, Jimmy, you may 





Jimmy soon had a warm fire, and sat down 





puton those sticks, I saved them till you, 
came home, for I knew you would be coid.””. " 








with his mother to their humble meal.— 
That night he lay awake a long time, form- 
ing plans for the attainment of that which 
he so much desired. He was up with the 
dawn, and having partaken of a scanty 
breakfast, sallied forth to seek some em- 
ployment which would not interfere with 
his daily occupation. He walked on, 
scarce heeding the cold, his mind was so 
full of new purposes, when his foot touched 
something upon the pavement. He picked 
it up. It was a paper parcel. There was 
no name. upon it, and the streets were de- 
serted at that early hour, so he put’ it in 
his pocket, and walked on. 

**Can you direct me to Spring street, 
my boy?’ saidagentleman. ‘“ Itisalong 
way from here, but I will go and show you, 
sir.” ‘Have you time, and don’t you 
mind the walk?” ‘ Oh yes sir, plenty of 
time, my work does not begin so early.” 
** Then you came out for a walk.” “No 
sir, I came out to see if I could earna little 
mouey for myselt.”” ‘* Who do you work 
for during the day?’ ‘*My mother, sir; 
she is very poor.” ‘Perhaps you may 
lose the opportunity of earning something 
by going with me, you had better turn 
back.” ‘Oh no sir, it is too early to find 
any errands to do, and I shall be happy to 
show you.” ‘ But what will you do with 
your money, my boy?” ‘0, sir, it is my 
own plan, and it may be wrong, but I want 
to get an education.” ‘* Have you ever 
been to school?” ‘* Yes sir, when my fa- 
ther was alive.” ‘‘Then you can read.” 
* Yes sir, and write too. I am fond of 
reading, but I can’t get books without 
money.” ‘ Very true, what is your name ?” 
“James Horton, sir.” ‘* Well James, I 
like yourplan very much, and if you have 
perseverance as well as energy, I doubt not 
that you will succeed. 1 shall feel interest- 
ed in you, and wish you would call at No. 
9 Walnut street, a week from to-day. If 
you give the servant this card for me, he 
will admit you.” James could hardly 
thank the stranger for his kindness, but his 
countenance expressed the gratitude for 
which he found few words. ‘This is 
Spring street, sir,” said he, and turned to 
leave the gentleman. ‘‘ Stop, James,”’ said 
he, ‘‘ you must not: have taken this cold 
walk for nothing. Let this piece of money 
be the first of your saving.” ‘* Oh, no, I 
thank yousir, your kind words have more 
than repaid me for coming.” ‘I insist 
upon sour taking it,” said the gentleman, 
placing a dollar in his hand, “‘ and remem- 
ber that we never lose anything by being 
polite and obliging.” ‘I can never forget 
your kindness, sir,” said James, and a tear 
glistened in his eye as he retraced his steps « 
with a lightheart. ‘ This will help me to 
buy books,” said he to himself, as he turned 
the dollar overin his hand. Just then re- 
membering the parcel, and thinking it 
might beof value, he ran home to open it. 
There he found his patient mother busily 
plying her needle in the cold, dreary room. 

** See, I have found something, mother,” 
said he, holding up the parcel. He soon 
opened it, and found it to be bills of a large 
amount. Both James and his mother start- 
ed at the sight of so much money. ‘“O, 
how comfortable this would make you, mo- 
therif it were all mine; but I mean to have 
as much some time,’ and Jimmy’s eyes 
glistened at the thought of what he would 
do for his mother. ‘‘ But it is not yours, 
and:you must try tc find the. owner.”— 
Certainly; motrer : 1 don’t: wish to keep 
it, but Tcould’nt help wishing ‘we had a 
Jittle.”, An involuntary sigh escaped Mrs. 
Horton, ‘ae she ‘drew the faded ‘shawl more 
closely about her, and resumed her sewing. 
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** Why, you hav’nt any fire, mother; is the 
wood all gone?” ‘There is a little, 
James, but 1 thought we should want it 
more thisevening. I can keep quite com- 
fortable in the sun.” James clasped the 
dollar in his pocket. Should he put it 
away as he had intended. A voice seem- 
ed to say, ‘It would buy some wood for 
your mother.” “ But the gentleman gave 
it to me to buy books, and I want to study 
so much.’ ‘* Would’nt you like to see 
your mother comfortable?” A glance at 
the pale face before him decided James and 
he commenced rekindling the fire. 

** James, dear, you had better save the 
wood,” said his mother. ‘‘ No, mother, I 
have money to buy some wood, and will 
send it this morning.” He then told her 
how he had obtained the dollar. Mrs. 
Horton’s eyes filled with tears as she look- 
ed on her boy, and wished his had been a 
different lot. 

‘There, my dollar is gone,” said James, 
as he walked slowly on with his papers 
under his arm; “ but Lam glad I bought 
the wood, though I did want it for books.” 
James searched the papers, but could find 
no clew to the owner of the money which 
he had found, and was returning home at 
night, when his attention was attracted by 
the conversation of two gentlemen. “I 
can’t think how I could have been so care- 
less,” said one. ‘I must have lost it in 
the street, quite early this morning.” “I 
am sorry for your misfortune,” replied the 
other, ‘* but 1 must have the money this 
week.” ‘I will try to obtain it for you,” 
said the first speaker. The other bowed, 
and walked on. James stepped up to the 
gentleman who remained, and said, “* I beg 
your pardon for speaking to you, sir, but 
did you lose any money?” ‘ Yes,” said 
the gentleman, turning quickly, ‘‘ did you 
find any?’ “Yes, sir.” The gentleman 
then told the amount, and described the 
package. ‘It must be the same, sir, I 
think,” said James, ‘“‘and I will run and 
bring it to you. Iam so glad if I have 
found the owner.” ‘You must be an 
honest boy; whatis your name?”’ “ James 
Horton, sir.’ ‘* Well, James, is your 
home far from here?”’ ‘‘Not far, sir.”— 
“ Then I will walk with you and see if it 
be my money which you found.” 

Mrs. Horton sat thinking by what means 
she should obtain money to pay her house- 
rent, when James ushered in the stranger. 
The package was brought, and it proved 
to be the one which Mr. Lyman had lost. 
He counted over the money, and finding it 
right, he gave a bill to Mrs. Horton, telling 
her that she might thank her honest son 
for it. The widow took it with reluctance, 
although she needed it so much. ‘Here, 
James,” said the gentleman, handing him 
another bill, “‘ this is yours; take it and 
make a good use of it.” ‘* Indeed, sir, I 
did not expect anything for restoring your 
money,” said James, “‘and although we 
are very poor, I would rather work for it.”’ 
The gentleman was so much pleased with 





James’ honesty and independent spirit, 
that he engaged him at onco to enter his 
employ. Mrs. Horton could hardly thank 
Mr. Lyman for his kindness, and when he 
left, the mother and son wept together 
tears of joy at their unexpected good for- 
tune. 

A week passed, and James remembered 
the kind gentleman’s request, that he 
would call and let him know how he had 
succeeded ; so he counted over again his 
little store, which would have been larger 
had he not several times taken emall sums 
from it to buy some little comforts for his 
mother. 

With a light heart he hurried on to 
Walnut street, but his courage almost for- 
sook him when he rung at the door of an 
elegant house. ‘Is Mr. Holman in?” he 
timidly asked of the servant who opened 
the door. ‘* And indade he is within, but 
what has a gintleman to do with the likes 
o’ ye? Go home and learn better man- 
ners than to be ringin’ at gintlemen’s 
doors.” ‘* But he told me to come,” urg- 
ed James, ‘‘ and I will wait here till you 
give him this card.” The servant disap- 
peared, shutting the door in James’ face. 
He soon returned, and saying, ‘‘ The mas- 
ter will see you,” rudely pulled the poor 
boy into the-halk, ‘ti wondes if] shall 
ever live iri-qugh a grpmd:hpuse as this?’ 
said James’ td hinisélf, while’he loéked’ in | 
wonder at the splendor around him... “If 
I do though; : Il Ge:Kkikd fo ‘poor ‘people, 








\W Ad ¢ 
and Here James’ soliloquy was 


broken off by the appearance of Mr. Hol- 
man. ‘ Ah, James,” said he, ‘you re- 
membered your promise, I see. Well, 
what success?” James then told him 
what he did with his first dollar, and how 
much he had gained sincethen. Mr. Hol- 
man listened with pleasure to the account 
of his honesty, and self-denial, and when 
James had finished, proposed to give him 
instruction, for what service he could ren- 
der him at his office, when he was not en- 
gaged for Mr. Lyman. James joyfully 
acceeded to the proposition, and the follow- 
ing morning found him ready to enter 
upon his studies with zeal, and a deter- 
mination to succeed. But we will not fol- 
low him through his struggles with pover- 
ty, or see him rising step by step in life. 

Years passed on. The humble house 
where we first saw the widow Horton and 
her son, had been torn down to give place 
to a more spacious dwelling. It was agai 
mid winter. The little news-boys shivered 
with the cold in the streets, but Jimmy 
Horton was not among them. Throngs 
of people were passing on towards the 
court house. An important trial was 
pending, and a distinguished lawyer was 
to speak. Silence reigned throughout the 
room as the speaker rose. His manly 
brow bore the unmistakeable stamp of in- 
tellect, and the fire of genius shone from 
his'eye as he glanced upon the assembled 
audience. Time fled rapidly to those who 
listened to his words, and when he ceased 
speaking, a deep murmur of applause arose 
from his entranced auditors. Those strains 
of eloquence died away upon the air, but 
the words lived after them, and as the 
crowd dispersed, many were the eulogies 
pronounced upon the Hon. James Horton’s 
speech. But more than the world’s ap- 
plause to him, were the few words which 
fell from his mother’s lips, upon his ear, 
as he handed her to the carriage, which 
was to convey them to the luxurious home 
which he had provided. What pride and 
joy swelled that mother’s heart as she gaz- 
ed upon her son, the support of her declin- 
ing years. 

Moving now in the first circles he never 
forgets the one who first spoke encourag- 
ingly to him, orthose who were his asso- 
ciates in boyhood. He is now often ar 
honored guest in the house whére he once 
timidly sought admittance as a poor boy; 
and many who once sold papers with him 
in the street, as well as poor boys who de- 
sire to become educated and respected 
men, have to thank Mr. Horton for assist- 
ance and encouragement. GERALDINE. 
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NOT UNDERSTOOD. 


A CURIOUS STORY. 


A young Parisian, travelling to Amster- 
dam, was attracted by a remarkably beauti- 
ful house near the canal. He addressed a 
Dutchman in French, who stood near in 
the vessel, with— 

‘“* Pray, sir, may I ask to whom that 
house belongs ?”” 

The Hollander answered him in his own 
language. 

‘“* Ik kan net verstan.”’ (I do not under- 
stand you.) 

The Parisian, not doubting he was 
understood, took the Dutchman’s answer 
for the proprietor’s name. 

* Oh, oh!” said he, ‘it belongs to Mr. 
Kaniferstand. Well, I am sure he must 
be very agreeably situated! The house is 
most charming, and the garden appears de- 
licious! I don’t know that I ever saw a 
better. A friend of mine has one like it 
near the river Choise; but I certainly give 
this the preference.” 

He added many other observations of 
the same kind, to which the Dutchman 
made no reply. On arriving at Amsterdam 
he saw a most beautiful woman walking on 
the quay, arm-in-arm with a gentleman. 
He asked a person who passed him, who 
that charming lady was; but the man not 
understanding French, replied— 

‘**Tk kan net verstan.” 

‘© What, sir!’ exclaimed our traveller, 
**is that Mr. Kaniferstand’s wife, whose 

house is; near the canal? Indeed this gen- 
. tleman’s lot is enviable, to possess such a 

-nddle mansion, and so lovely a compan- 
ion,”’ 

: - The next day, when he was walking, he 
‘saw some trumpeters playing at a gentle- 


man’s door, who dad got the largest prize 
in the Dutch lottery. Our Parisian, wish- 
ing to know the gentleman’s name, it was 
still answered— 

‘Ik kan net verstan.” 

“Oh!” said he, “this is too great an 
accession of good fortune! Mr. Kanifer- 
stand the proprietor of such a fine house, 
husband to such a beautiful lady, and to 
get the largest prize in the lottery! It 
must be allowed that there are some for- 
tunate men in the world.” 

About a week after this, our traveller 
saw a very superb funeral. He inquired 
whose it was. 

“‘ Tk kan net verstan,” replied the person 
of whom he inquired. 

“* Oh, gracious !”” exclaimed he; ‘ poor 
Mr. Kaniferstand, who had such a noble 
house, such an angel wife, and the largest 
prize in the lottery! He must have quit- 
ted this world with great regret. But I 
thought his happiness too complete to be 
of long duration !” 

He then went home, reflecting on the 
nstability of human affairs. 





Descriptive. 


[As we wish to improve the intellectual as 
well as the moral faculties of our readers, we 
have obtained from a gifted Correspondent, a 
series of articles which we think will furnish 
valuable information to all engaged in the busi- 
ness of life.] 


MANUFACTURES.—NO. I. 


Tosacco; the plant, its uses, process of 
manufacturing it into cigars, snuff, Sc. 
Tobacco is probably an object of more 

general use than any other production of 

the vegetable kingdom, and this seems 
very singular when we consider that it is 

entirely unnecessary for subsistence, and a 

fancy for it certainly an acquired taste. 

The botanical name for this plant is Ni- 
cotiana, given to it in honor of Jean Nicot, 
Lord of Villemain, who was ambassador 
from France to Portugal, about the time 
when it was first brought to Europe. Itis 
supposed that this gentleman first introduc- 
ed it into France, as Sir Walter Raleigh 
didinto England. This plant grows to 
the height of eight or nine feet. The fo- 
liage is fine, and the plant presents when 
growing, a beautiful appearance. When 
full grown, the stalk near the root frequent- 
ly attains a size greater than an inch in 
diameter; it is surrounded by a hairy, 
clammy substance, of a greenish yellow 
color. The leaves are light green, and 
grow alternately at intervals of two or three 
inches on the stalk. They are oblong and 
spear shaped, and those lowest on the 
stalk are about twenty inches in length, 
and decrease as they grow towards the top 
where they are only about ten inches long. 
The flowers grow in clusters from the ex- 
tremities of the stalks; they are yellow 
externally, and of a delicate red within, the 
edges rather inclining to purple. Those 
flowers are succeeded by kidney-shaped 
seed-vessels, one of which often contains 
one thousand seeds, so that a single plant 
has sometimes been estimated to produce 
35,000 seeds. When the plant has at- 
tained the height of about two feet, it is 
topped, that is, the upper portion is cut or 
pinched off, leaving such a portion of the 
stem as contains from five to nine leaves. 
When the plants are fit to cut, the leaves 
are of a yellowish green, the cutters go 
along the rows selecting only such as are 
ripe, as, if they are cut too soon, they are 
liable to rot in the hogsheads. The stalks 
are then exposed for a short time to the 
sun, after which they are carried to barns, 
the sides of which are left partially open, to 
allow a free circulation of air. Here the 
leaves are hung over poles, until they have 
lost some of their brittleness, so that they 
can be stripped from the stalks, which is 
next done by negroes. Sometimes smother- 
ed fires are necessary under the poles, in 
order to facilitate the toughening process, 
which the weather frequently prevents 
without them. The leaves are next tied 
in bundles, all these are thrown together 
in heaps on a wooden platform, where 
they undergo the process of “ sweating,” 
which is a slight degree of fermentation. 
Packing for shipment is the next operation. 
The tobacco is compressed as much as pos- 
sible, in order to make it take up as little 
room as is convenient, as it is less liable to 











external change if the air is expelled. 


The leaves are now cut into lit 
my as is used for smoking, w “~ shreda, 
sed into cakes by being moisten i 
liquid which tobacconists use for henna : 
pose. The process of cigar making is tna 
curious to those who have neve: seen it: 
‘we will endeavor to describe it. First, 
the stalks with the leaves on, are placed 
before a workman who takes them OF on 
by one, folds them, strips off the stalk we 
a quick movement, throws the stalks on 
his right hand, and lays the stripped leaves 
smoothly on his left. He then hands the 
leaves to the cigar-maker as fast as they 
are wanted. ‘*The cigar-maker sits on 4 
low stool in front of a work-bench, which 
has raised ledges on three of its sides, the 
fourth is open at the side next himself — 
He now spreads a leaf of tobacco in front 
of him, smoothly, and cuts it to a form 
similar to one of the gores or stripes of a 
balloon. He then takes up a few smal] 
pieces of tobacco cuttings, lays them on 
the spread leaf, and rolls them up into the 
form of a cigar, which he twists at one end 
to prevent the leaf from being loosened: 
he then cuts it to a given length, and the 
cigar is fit for drying, which is performed 
by a longer or ehorter process, according 
to the time when they are to be sold. A 
few seconds only are necessary to make 
one cigar fit for drying.. 

Snuff is made sometimes from stalks 
alone, sometimes from the leaf alone, and 
frequently from both mixed. There are 
various kinds of snuff, some of which ob- 
tain their names from the perfume with 
which they are scented. The stalk and 
leaf, or the stalk alone is put into a machine 
and ground very fine, by means of a pair 
of cylindrical stones, several feet in diame- 
ter, and a foot or more in thickness, which 
are set up on edge on a slab, or bed be- 
neath, and have a twofold motion given 
to them, resembling that of the wheel of a 
carriage, which is going round in a small 
circle. The snuff to be ground is laid on 
the bed or support, and the broad edge of 
the heavy stone passing repeatedly over it, 
the particles are soon reduced to powder. 
EstELtLe. 


hich is pres. 








Nursery. 








ORIGINAL. 


MEMORIES OF CHILDHOOD. 


MY BOOTS. 


Such a winter night as it was! A beau- 
tiful crescent moon, close by its side one 
glorious star, shining clear above the rest 
as its attendant angel—the aurora, throw- 
ing its majestic light with the pale moon- 
beams, upon the pure, untrodden snow, 
covering the trees and hawthorn hedge 
with its white mantle. All around seemed 
changed to marble of dazzling whiteness, 
and so still—it was beautiful, that winter 
scene which Isaw in my childhood—and 
ever do I look upon this picture with the 
same delight. Do you not admire the 
brilliant beauty of winter? There is no- 
thing that is like it. Dearly do I love the 
brightness of summer, with its flowers and 
its perfumes; from its first dewy dawn, 
through the golden noon, to its starry mid- 
night splendor; but a night of winter 
beauty, seemed, in my childhood, to carry 
me at once to a fairy land of dream-like 
splendor, in its marble beauty, changed 0 
quietly, so suddenly, by the noiseless fall 
of the magic snow. 

On such a night as this we were to take 
a sleigh ride, my sisterand myself, It had 
been hastily arranged—the children of the 
neighborhood and ourselves formed. the 
party, and we were to return and. take 4 
late supper. What joyful excitement there 
was! what preparations! My father was 
already waiting for us. He was averse t0 
delay in all things, and we were terribly 
hurried, Our mother was dressing us 38 
quickly as hands could dress us. I re 
member the boas and muffs, and cloaks and 
shawls, as they lay in heaps on the low 
couch in my mother’s dressing-room, how 
they were rapidly piled upon ourselves, 
until at last we were equipped in all save 
a small pair of boots that lay near the fire, 
whose bright blaze filled the apartment; 
shining upon the anxious face of my mo 
ther—upon our old nurse who stood meek- 


diant joy. Itis fresh in my memory, 









ly by—upon my young sister's face of-ra 






bright picture of my childhood’s pleasures. 
And there lay the boots of which I have 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 
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spoken, and which for certain reasons: of | 

own, were always a cause of dissension | 
ae delay on an occasion like this. Oh! | 
pres I ever detested them, with the close, 
tight feelings they always gave, with their 
thick soles. with the black cotton braid, 
which I could never touch without shud- 
dering—there they lay, clearly revealed by 
the bright blaze, as if in mockery at my 
own feelings. And were they to stand 
between my happiness and myself at such 
8 time? 4 

J cannot wear these hateful things! 
they will destroy all my pleasure; I can- 
not!” Iexclaimed impetuously, and, as I 
threw them across the soft carpet, they 
alighted upon a low ottoman, in an up- 
right position again, as if in mockery at 
my grief. ‘* Nonsense!” said my mother, 
laughing; “‘ All ready for you to jump 1in- 
to—quick ness 

My father’s voice was heard at this in- 
stant, from the large hall below. ‘‘ Are 

ou not ready? They have arrived. I 
wait but one moment longer!” My mo- 
ther stood beseechingly, with the fatal 
boots in her hands, the old nurse spoke 
coaxing words, my little sister knelt at my 
fect. There was a deep struggle in my 
mind—but at this moment my father’s 
yoice was again heard, and my mother 
turning to my sister, exclaimed, “* Go, it is 
too late!”” How those words rung through 
my heart! I remember my sister’s glance 
of mingled sorrow and love, as she left 
me. With a shriek I sprung from the floor 
to gaze from the large low window upon 
the scene without. 

The moon had now risen higher in the 
heavens, pouring a flood of light around, 
making clear every object. I saw the gay 
party gathering to the sleighs, plainly 
could I recognize every face and form. I 
heard the clear tones of my father’s voice, 
and the words ‘All ready!” and away 
they pranced, to the music of the sleigh- 
bells and their own voices. They disap- 
peared—I still listened. Softer grew the 
laughs of the little girls—fainter the huz- 
mas of the boys—and all was still. 

Iturned—my mother was at my side, 
with tears, I fancied, in her eyes. I am 
very sure my yood old nurse was crying 
heartily, and as for myself, I threw myself 
on the couch sobbing bitterly for the loss 
of the enjoyment, of which I had so wilful- 
ly deprived myself. I fell into a sort of 
doze, from which, some hours after, I was 
awakened by the sound of the approaching 
voices of the party who had returned. My 
sister hastened to find me; she had enjoy- 
ed s0 much—was so sorry for my absence. 
My good nurse smoothed my dishevelled 
hair, washed my eyes, swollen with weep- 
ing, and following ‘my sister, I descended 
to the room below, where the gay group 
had assembled. They were seated around 
alarge supper table, brilliantly lighted, 
and were so engaged with the good cheer 
and their own merriment, that they hardly 
noticed our approach; butalas! I discover- 
ed, seated at the head of the table, my eldest 
brother, who seemed to preside as master 
ofthe ceremonies, and who I felt, by the 
rogueish glance of his eye, as he espied me, 
had divined all. 

“How is it with the boots ?”’ he exclaim- 
edas entered. He well knew my anti- 
pathies to certain articles of dress, and the 
results that had followed on former occa- 
sions, and had made his inference accord- 
ingly. ‘Puss in boots! or out of boots!” 
sid my merciless brother, with his gay 
laugh, and the color mounted to my face, 
and my sister looked beseechingly at him, 
and one little girl (how I disliked her!)— 
littered incessantly, while the eyes of the 
merry party were all fixed upon me.— 
“Young ladies and gentlemen,” continued 
my brother, standing with a cup of steam- 
ing coffee raised high above his head, ‘I 
give you as a toast—The young lady with- 
out the boots, and may she overcome for 
the future her wilfulness and obstinacy, 

at at our next meeting she may appear 
asthe young lady in boots!” 

1s was too much for me. I rushed 

m the room in a passion of tears, and 

throwing myself on my little bed, I lay 
ening to the sound of the distant voices, 

until between sobs and tears, I fell into a 
troubled slumber. 

This severe lesson of my brother had the 

sired effect, for by a strong effort of my 
Will tightly directed, I overcame my foolish 
"epugnarice to the fated boots, and ever 
afterward followed my dear mother’s advice 


| boots, the very queen of the party.” - 


in regard to all articles of dress, so that at 
the next merry meeting I was the first to 
be equipped, and was toasted as “* Puss in 








Biography. 


LIFE OF LUTHER. 


Martin Luther was born of pious parents 
| in the town of Eisleben, in Germany, on 
| the 10th of Nov. 1483. His parents were 
| in the beginning very poor. ‘* My father,” 
| says Luther, “‘ was a poor mine-digger; 
and my mother carried wood on her 
‘ shoulders.” In this way did they support 
their children. The prospect of doing bet- 
ter in the mining business at Mansfield, 
induced him to remove to that place when 
Martin was about six months old. Here, 
by industry and effort, he rose rapidly from 
the condition of a peasant, to that of a free 
citizen, and left at his death over one 
thousand dollars in money. He is repre- 
sented as a man of integrity, and decision 
of character; bold and unwavering in his 
course, which accounts for the boldness of 
Luther in the consummation of his opin- 
ions. In the strictest sense, from his 
earliest childhood, Luther was brought up 
in the fear of God, and with reverence for 
the then existing systems of religion. He 
was religiously educated in the bosom of 
the Catholic church, as it was in Germany. 
The intentions of his parents were of the 
most laudable character—their faults were 
owing to the age in which they lived.— 
Luther gave early indications of talent and 
ability. The fact that from three or four 
brothers, he alone was designated for an 
education, is sufficient proofof this. Lu- 
ther began to attend school at the age of 
seven years. Here he was brought under 
much harsher discipline than at home.— 
According to his own account, he was 
flogged fifteen times in one forenoon.— 
Again he says, “‘ I have had many teachers 
who found pleasure in beating their pupils. 
The schools were purgatories, and the 
teachers tyrants and taskmasters.’ 
On account of the indigent circumstances 
of his parents, Luther was under the ne- 
cessity while at school, to beg his bread 
from door to door. He sometimes obtain- 
ed it the more readily by rehearsing songs, 
in which he took great delight. At this 
time a little monkish Latin, pieces of mu- 
sic, and the elements of Arithmetic, con- 
stituted the studies of the lower schools. 
Graduating from this school, Luther enter- 
ed another of a higher order at Magdeburg. 
This is a large city about forty miles to the 
north of Mansfeld. He performed the 
journey thither on foot. But so great 
were his privations here that he remained 
but one year. He then entered a Latin 
school at Eisenach, where his relatives re- 
sided. Here he found skilful teachers, 
under whom he made rapid progress. Yet, 
though his relatives lived here, he was still 
obliged to beg his bread. No doubt his 
indigence in early life contributed to the 
strength of his character and future useful- 
ness. In 1501, being 18 years of age, he 
entered the University of Erfurt which 
then contained one thousand students.— 
He graduated in 1505, with the degree of 
Master of Asts. The same year he entered 
a cloister at Erfurt, and became a monk. 
He remained here three years, during 
which time he passed through the differ- 
ent degrees till he became a priest. In 
1508 he was appointed a professor in Wit- 
temburg University. Here he passed 
through all the degrees conferred in theo- 
logy, till he attained that of D. D. During 
his stay here he visited Rome. The sight 
of this ancient city, thrice sacred for the 
blood of martyrs here shed, filled his mind 
with awe and veneration. And in spite of 
the many sins here existing, he revered her 
to the latest moment ofhis life. After he 
returned from Rome, his feelings under- 
went anentire change—the result of study- 
ing the Bible, by which he saw the abuses 
and errors of the Romanchurch. At length 
his feelings rose to such a pitch, he declar- 
ed “he could but just refrain from pouring 
out his vials of wrath against the whole 
convent.” 
In 1517 he published his theses, which 
were directed especially against the grant- 
ing indulgences, the celebraiion of the 
mass, &¢. That date is conceded to be 
the era of the Reformation—a time when 














men began to open their eyes, and see the 
errors of the Roman church. In 1518, 
Luther was summoned to appear for trial 
at Augsburg. But he defended his theses 
with so much boldness and eloquence, that 
his enemies were silenced, and separated 
ashamed and confounded. In 1521 he at- 
tended the Diet at Worms, and it was 
when he was returning that “‘ he was seiz- 
ed with feigned violence,” and conveyed a 
prisoner to Wittemburg, where he remain- 
edinconfinement for 10 months. In 1525, 
being 42 years of age, he married Catherine 
Von Bora, who proved to be a pious and | 
faithful wife. The remainder of his event- 
ful life was spent in public disputations 
with the enemies of the Reform, and in 
consummating the great scenes of the Re- 
formation. He died at Eisleben, his native 
place, on the 18th of Feb., 1546, at the 
age of 62 years. . Luther was the most ex- 
traordinary man the world has ever pro- 
duced. Possessing to a great degree the 
excellent qualities of his father, he seemed 
to be just the man for the times. He was 
familiar both at home and abroad, a great 
lover of music, a promoter of true educa- 
tion, and, finally, a fearless and eloquent 
preacher. E. A. 8. 








Benevolence. 








HOW LITTLE FOLKS CAN DO GOOD. 


Grandmama, said little Alice Elwyn, with 
an earnest puzzled expression in her mild 
blue eyes, ‘can little girls do good ?” ; 

What made you think about it, Alice, 
said grandmama. 

My Sabbath School lesson said that Je- 
sus went about doing good, and our teach- 
er told us that we must try and be like 
Jesus, and that little girls must learn to 
do good. Can little girls do good, grand- 
mama? 

Yes indeed, Alice, little girls can do. 
much more good than you imagine. 

But how, grandmama? Grown-up peo- 
ple have a great deal of money, and they 
can give it to the poor, and they can take 
care ofthem when they are sick, but I can’t 
think what little girls cando. I wish I 
were a woman, that I might go about do- 
ing good, as Jesus did. 

I hope you will not wait until you are a 
woman, before you commence doing good, 
my small Alice, said grandmama with an 
encouraging smile. 

Please then to tell me how to begin, 





grandmama. 

There are a great many ways, Alice, by 
which little girls can do good, besides giv- 
ing away money. Whenever you can 
comfort or assist a person, or do any right 
thing to increase his happiness, or make 
life seem brighter and pleasanter to him, 
you are doing good to that person. When 
you are dutiful and obedient to your pa- 
rents, and seek to relieve their cares, and 
contribute to their happiness by affection- 
ate attentions, and by thinking of their 
pleasure more than of your own, you are 
doing good. Last week, when little Annie, 
who was just recovering from the measles, 
cried so bitterly because you were intend- 
ing to spend the afternoon with your friend 
Clara, and you gave up the visit which you 
were so anxious to make, and devoted 
yourself to her amusement, you were doing 
good: you were comforting a sick child, 
and making her little heart cheerful, be- 
sides relieving her mother, and enabling 
her to rest awhile from the care of little 
Annie, who was exceedingly irritable.— 
And this morning, when Betty asked you 
to shell the peas for her, and you refused, 
because it was so pleasant to play in the 
garden, you lost an opportunity of doing 
good to poor Betty, who was very much 
hurried, and quite anxidus lest she should 
not accomplish all that ought to be done 
before dinner. 

I wish I had shelled the peas for Betty, 
said Alice, in a tone of self-reproach, I 
never thought before, grandmama, that to 
oblige people, and to make them feel hap- 
py, was one way of doing good. 

Kind words, and pleasant smiles, and 
patient waiting, dear Alice, are some other 
of the many ways in which little girls can 
do good. Did you observe how grateful 
the poor lame beggar appeared this morn- 
ing when you said to him, in a ‘kind voice, 
“* Take this chair poor man, and rest your- 
self, and I will ask Betty to give you a 
nice bowl of bread and milk:” and when 











you gave him the little frosted plum cake 


that I made for you yesterday, he seemed 
very happy, and said, “Thank you, kind 
little Miss, I shall give this to my poor 
Tommy, who hurt himself so much yester- 
day.” That also was doing good, dear 
Alice, it was comforting a poor man, and 
causing him to forget his sorrows for a lit- 
tle while. 

I never thought before that there were 
so many ways for little girls to do good, 
said Ali¢e ; very small ways indeed, but so 
many of them that they are almost equal 
to large ways, are they not grandmama ? 
Life is made up of small things, dear 
Alice, as years are made up of months, and 
months of days, and days of hours, and 
hours of minutes. If we should wait for 
opportunities, for what are called great 
acts of benevolence, we should probably 
wait a long time, and while we were wait- 
ing our hearts would become hard and in- 
different to the sufferings of others; and 
on the contrary, if we improve all our op- 
portunities for doing good in little things, 
as they occur in daily life, the heart will be 
kept fresh and loving, the kind feelings will 
be cultivated, and in the course of a year 
we shall have done an amount of good 
which would be quite surprising, if we 
could see it altogether. 

Where there is a will there is a way, 
dear Alice, and little girls, if they are so in- 
clined, may literally go about doing good, 
in the spirit of Jesus; not by working mi- 
racles as Jesus did, but by daily kindnesses 
towards others, and sacrifices of self. Plea- 
sant words, and cheerful smiles, and kind 
deeds, bring their own recompense, Alice, 
they bring the sunshine of a happy heart to 
an approving conscience. But we have 
talked long enough this evening. Good 
night, my little Alice. 

May I ask you first just one question, 
grandmama, said Alice. 

Not one more to-night, Alice. Learn 
to obey promptly. Do not wait to think 
whether you want to go to bed, but re- 
member only that you ought to go. 

I will go this moment, said Alice, affec- 
tionately embracing her grandmother, and 
bidding her good night.—[N. Y. Obs. 








__ Natural Gistorp. 


ABOUT GEESE. 


A statute providing that every adult 
goose should be muzzled, when turned 
leose on the public highway, would re- 
move, for me, a very considerable nuisance. 
There are few farmers who have not their 
flock of geese. Jt is an animal tolerant 
enough of mediocrity—a slow pace, as you 
pass along, provoking no very hostile no- 
tice. But the high stepping and fast trot- 
ting of my blood mare is distasteful as far 
as my experience goes, to all geese, far and 
near; and from every pond and puddle 
that I pass, comes out their chorus of hos- 
tility. With music from almost every- 
thirg else—cow-bells, horse-neighings, 
snow-bird twitterings, hoof-patterings,mill- 
streams, ice crackings, flails, wind-sighings, 
and telegraph-wires—the discord, the only 
one discord in the wayfarer’s anthem, as I 
hear it on the road, is from the screeching 
throttle of the goose. Asit is not only 
unmusical but unmeaning—a silly rage 
provoked by nothing—we might reasona- 
bly muzzle geese, by a law requiring some 
sense or reason in any utterance thrust 
upon the public. 

But I had a laugh at a goose yesterday 
—with a lesson in it too. Coming home, 
towards evening, with my wagon-full of 
children, the air over our heads was sud- 
denly darkened by the wings of a very big 
bird—my neighbor’s fattest waddler, who, 
chased by a dog, had concluded to up fea- 
thers, fly over the barn, and take refuge in 
the ever-reliable and long-tried bosom of 
the river. But it was the day after the 
first sharp frost, and the stream, though 
as clear as crystal, was of icy smoothness, 
and as impenetrable as a rock. Down 
came the goose, with full faith in it for 
long-tried water—and the way she slid 
over, and brought up at the frozen bank 
opposite, after that heavy bump upon her 
astonished egg-basket, was boundlessly 
delightful to the children. Besides the in- 
struction in it, as to the winter-trial of 
summer-friends, it was a comfort with a 
pleasant spite in it, to have one good 
laugh at a goose that waddles and screams 
after me, every time I trot past my neigh- 








bor’s barn-yard.—[NV.P. Willis—Journal. 
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Satria. _ 


THE FORTUNE-TELLER. 


“Girls, do you believe in fortune-telling ?” 
said Kate Lewis to Annie Bowling, Alice Lee, 
and Belle Douglas, who were spending a few 
days at Vinemount, (her mother’s house.) 

“ No, no, no,” came from the little group. 

“ Now I verily believe you do, and ,are only 
ashamed to own it,” said the merry Kate. 

“1 think it is wrong,” said gentle Alice Lee. 

« J don’t,” said careless Annie Bowling, “I 
only wish one would come ; I mean a fortune- 
teller, I should be rejoiced! I'd have my for- 
tune told directly.” 

“So should I, Annie,” said May Lewis, 
Kate’s oldest sister. “I wonder what our for- 
tunes would be !” 

“ Girls, don’t make a noise, I’ve got a dread- 
ful headache!” said Kate, pressing her hand to 
her head. 

“Qh! darling, have you ?” said Annie ca- 
ressingly. ‘Had’nt you better go and lie 
down >” 

“ J think I had,” answered Kate, and so say- 
ing she left the room. 

The girls sat still some time, discussing for- 
tune-tellers, and fortune-telling, when sudden- 
ly there came aknock at the front door! It 
was a very dark night, and there was no gen- 
tleman in the house, so the girls were dread- 
fully frightened. ‘ What shall we do?” cried 
Alice Lee. “Oh dear!” said Annie, while 
Belle and May crouched together on the sofa, 
speechless. 

The knock was repeated, and May said,— 
“ Well, girls, { believe I’m the bravest among 
you, so I will go to the door.” 

‘Oh May, don’t!” they all screamed, with 
one accord. “ Yes I will,” said May quietly, 
so she walked bravely to the door, and inquir- 
ed ina voice meant to be very “ manish” “who 
was there?” No answer was given, and the 
question was repeated. ‘*Only a poorold wo- 
man,” was the answer, in a very “screechy” 
voice. ‘ But my poor old woman we can’t let 
you in until you tell us a little plainer who 
and what you are,” said May, quietly. “Ima 
poor old woman, and if you let me in, I will 
tell your fortnnes.” 

“Oh, May, let ber in,” cried Annie Bowling, 
for the girls had joined her in the hall, “let her 
in quietly. Mrs. Lewis and Kate both have 
headaches, you know, and have gone off to 
bed.” “ Yes May,” said Belle, ‘‘we can get 
her to tell our fortunes in the dining-room.” 

“ Come in,” said May, slowly unlocking the 
door, inwardly expecting a man or some equal- 
ly awful and terrible animal to jump at her, 
but. nothing appeared but an old woman, who 
looked as ifshe had come out of the ark, and 


was possibly of the age of Methuselah, or 
thereabout. 


“ Walk in,” said May, and they all ushered 
the old woman into the dining-room, May tak- 
ing the precaution to lock the door again. 

‘Take a seat.” The old lady sat down on 
the extreme edge of a chair, and slowly gazed 
around the room, as well as a handkerchief 
placed on her head under her bonnet, would 
permit, for the said handkerchief stu- 


diously concealed the upper part of her 
tace. 


‘“‘ Have you been to supper ?” asked May. 

“ Yes,” said the old woman, shortly and 
snappishly. 

“Well, can you tell our fortunes now ?” 
asked Annie, peering into her face to see what 
she looked like. 

“ Yes,” said the old lady again, as shortly as 
before. 

“‘ Well, tell mine first,” said Annie, holding 
out her hand. 

“ You will live a long life, partly happy, and 
partly the reverse. You will marry well, and 
will soon become a widow.” 

“ Oh!” interrupted Alice Lee. 

“ You are a great coquette, your present lover 
is a great dandy.” 

“'That’s enough,” said Annie, rising, and be- 
lieving from that time in fortune-telling. 

The old woman told all the girls’ fortunes, 
and some things she said startled and alarmed 
them, for they struck home, and they coultl 
not help believing. 

“ Well, girls, who will say you don’t believe 
in fortune-telling 2” said May, (who had not 
had her fortune told) as the girls seated them- 








selves after Alice’s fortune had been told.— 





“ Well, J don’t pretend to say that I don’t,” 
said Annie, as she got up to go to the fire. 
“ Won't you come to the fire, mother?” she 
continued, glancing toward the old lady, who 
still retained her seat by the door. 

“TI believe I will,” and she came toward 
them. The girls were astonished to see how 
briskly she walked; but what was their sur- 
prise and consternation, when she approached 
Annie, and taking both her hands in her own, 
gave her a loving kiss. Annie screamed, but 
the old lady raising her veil said, “ Girls, don’t 
you know me?” “Oh Kate! how could you 
fool us so ?” they all cried with one accord.— 
“ Well, I'll tell you, you all seemed so credu- 
lous, that I determined to try you, and see if 
you could not be inade to believe.” 

“T can but say it was very mean in you,” 
said Annie, “ just as I had been thinking what 
a nice adventure we had had, you must come 
and undeceive me !” 

“?T was mean to. fool us so!” said Belle, 
“and I’m very angry with you; but how in 
the world did you disguise yourself so, for An- 
nie peered into your face, and did not discover 
you ?” . 

Kate pulled off her things, and showed the 
girls, and they all laughed once more, and 
then went to bed to dream of fortune-tellers, 
gypsies, and masks. Evuatte. 

——— 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Easthampton, Ms., April 8, 1854. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir—I enclose one dollar 


*for the Youth’s Companion the present year. 


Your Companion has been a weekly messen- 
ger for seven years. Its pages are read with 
pleasure, and the time for its arrival anticipated 
with joy. Will you please send it to S. A. 
Sabin, Easthampton, Ms., instead of North 
Hadley. Respectfully yours, Carrie Sasin. 


West Stewartstown, N. H., April 7, 1854. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir.—Enclosed I send you 
one dollar to pay for the Youth’s Companion 
the coming year. I think it a very excellent 
paper indeed. I hail its weekly visits with 
pleasure and delight. My parents also think 
it a very valuable and useful paper for children, 
and we would not like to have it discontinued. 

Yours with respect, Cuartes E. Norris. 








Dariety. 














GET READY TO DIE. 


A man was recently suffering from aberra- 
tion of mind, but was able to work a little in 
his field. While doing so, he saw his brother 
at a distance, and leaving his work went up-to 
him, and said, C., get ready to die! and with- 
out adding another word, or waiting for a re- 
ply, he returned to the spot whence he had 
started, and resumed his employment. 

The mode in which he gave this injunction 
was probably prompted by disease, but the in- 
junction itself was most important, not only to 
the person to whom it was addressed, but to 
you, even to you, reader! 

You must die, you may die soon, death is an 
important event, and is an introduction to an 
eternity of happiness or woe, You will die 
whether you are ready or not. Therefore at- 
tend to the injunction, and‘ get ready to die.’ 
You can do this, and can only do this, by the 
exercise of ‘repentance toward, God, and faith 
toward our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 
of these can only be shown by a constant en- 
deavor to do the will of God. Be persuaded, 
‘ get ready to die. —[ Watch. & Reflect. 


a 


HAVE YOU FOUND YOUR BROTHER? 


“ He first findeth his own brother Simon, and 
saith unto him, we have found the Messias, 
which is, being interpreted the Christ. And 
he brought him to Jesus.” ‘Philip findeth 
Nathaniel, and saith unto him, we have found 
him of whom Moses, in the law and the pro- 
phets, did write, Jesus of Nazareth.” 

So has it ever been: so it is now. The 
poor blind sinner is led to Jesus: the eyes of 
his understanding are enlightened with the 
light of life; and straightway, with gratitude 
and joy, he cries: 

“ Oh that all the blind but knew him, 

And would be advised by me ; 
Surely they would hasten to him, 
He would cause them all to see.” 
a N. ¥. Obs. 


FIVE FROM FIVE, WHAT? 


I happened in a school-room one day while a 
class of very small boys were reciting a lesson 
inarithmetic. {t was about their first lesson. 
‘ Five from tive leaves how many ?’ asked the 
teacher ofa little girl of some six years of age. 
After a moment’s reflection she answered— 
‘Five.’ * How do you make that out ?” said the 
teacher. Holding out her little hands towards 
him she said :—‘ Here are five fingers on my 
right hand, and here are five on my other.— 

ow if I take the five on my left hand awa 
from the five on my right, won’t five remain: 


The reality. 








TO DRIVE AWAY RATS. 


A friend has just informed the Rural New 
Yorker of a plan he adopted to get rid of rats. 
His premises swarmed with them. He took a 
small fish-hook, attached to a fine wire, and 
suspended on it a piece of cheese, letting it 
hang about a foot from the ground. One of the 
rats leaped at it and was hooked, and set up 
such a horfible squeal, noise and rattle, that all 
the rest forsook him and fled. Nota rat re- 
mained on the premises. A few days after- 
wards his neighbor declared that he was visit- 
ed with a plague worse than those of Egypt— 
that the rats would surely eat him up, house 
and all. Our frien enjoved the joke, but kept 
shady. This was not philaathropic of him; so, 
for the benefit of his neighbor, who we hope 
takes our paper, and the rest of mankind, we 
‘ disclose the disclosure,’ without enjoining se- 
crecy or charging the dollar. 

—_————_—_ 


REMEDY FOR THE BITE OF A MAD DOG. 


A Saxon forrester named Gastell, now of the 
venerable age of eighty-two, unwilling to take 
to the grave with him a secret of such import, 
has made public in the Leipsic Journal the 
means which he has used for fifty years, and 
wherewith, he affirms, he has rescued many 
human beings and cattle from the fearful death 
of hydrophobia. Take immediately warm vine- 
gar or tepid water, wash the wound clean 
therewith, and then dry it; then pour upon 
the wound a few drops of muriatic acid, be- 
cause mineral acids destroy the poison of the 
saliva, by which means the evil effects of the 
latter is neutralized. 

—_——@——— 


A RUMSELLER’S TELESCOPE. 


A Mr. Long, from Virginia, related, at the 
World’s Convention, this amusing anecdote: 

A rumseller in our State, feeling some com- 
punction, went to a temperate gentleman, and 
asked what he should do to have some chance 
of expiating the consequence of his evil ways. 

‘Go and make a telescope,’ said he. 

‘A telescope! what’can I do with one, and 
how canI make it?’ asked the rumseller. 

‘ Well, unless you do, you will never get a 
glimpse of heaven,’ was the reply. 

* How am I todo it?” 

‘Just take every barrel of liquor in your 
store, knock out the ends, put these barrels 
end to end in a Jong line, kneel down and take 
a good look through the tube, and that’s your 
only chance of ever getting a view of heaven.’ 

—_——————— 


A GOOD EXCUSE. 

During the revolutionary war, when draughts 
were made from the military to recruit the con- 
tinental army, a certain captain gave liberty to 
the men draughted from his company to make 
their objection, if they had any, against going 
into service; sccordingly, one of them, who 
had an impediment in his speech, came for- 
ward and made his bow. ‘What is your ob- 
jection ?’ said thecaptain. ‘J ca-ca-can’t go, 
answered the man, ‘I st-st-stutter.’ ‘ Stutter,’ 
said the caftain, ‘you don’t go there to talk, 
but to fight’ ‘ Ay, but they’ll put me on gu- 
gu-guard; anda man may go ha-ha-halfa mile 
before I can say wh-wh-who goes there.’ ‘O, 
that is no objection, for they will place another 
sentry with you. Hecan challenge and you 
can fire.’ ‘ Well, b-b-but 1 may be taken and 
run through the h-e-a-r-t before | can cry qu- 
qu-quarters.’ This last plea prevailed, and the 
captain, laughing heartily, dismissed him. 

—_—~—— 


A HARD HIT. 

Some years ago Roger M. Sherman, and 
Perry Smith, of Connecticut, were opposed to 
each other, as advocates in an important case 
before a court of justice. Smith opened the 
case with a violent and foolish tirade against 
Mr. Sherman’s political character. Sherman 
rose in a composed manner, and remarked :— 

‘I shall not discuss politics before this 
court, but I am perfectly willing to argue 
questions of law, tochop logic, or even to split 
hairs with him. 

‘Split that, then,’ said Smith, at the same 
time pullifg out a short, rough-looking hair 
from his head, and handing it over to Sherman. 

‘ May it please the honorable court,’ retorted 
Sherman, ‘I did’nt say bristles!’ 


—~— 

CLIPPINGS. 

Doust. 
A bitter and perplex’d ‘ What shall I do? 
Is worse to man than worse necessity. 
Coleridge. 
This fine stanza is from a poem in the Na- 

tional Era, on the death of Webster: 

How well he fell asleep! 
Like some proud river, widening toward the sea, 
Calmly and grandly, silently and deep, 

Life joined eternity. 


Lost!—Somewhere between sunrise and 
sunset, two golden hours, each set with sixt 
diamond minutes. No reward will be offered, 
as they are forever lost. 

Some one called Richard Steele the ‘ vilest 
of mankind.’ He retorted, with proed humility, 
‘It would be a glorious world if I were.’ 

Bodily infirmities, like breaks in a wall, have 
often become avenues through which the light 
of heaven has entered to the soul, and made the 
imprisoned inmate long for release.—[.4non. 





some Rn ON ———_—_ 
LasBor.—It is a world of commenta: 

the laws of Jabor, that it is morally rae 
to employ the body within its strength, ang 7" 
a way suited to its capacities, without, at the 
same time, elevating the intellect, Proper 
administered, the law of labor is not merely 1 


luw of life, but a law of progress.—[ Egerig, 


A number of letters written by Gib 
infidel historian to his aunt, have seagate 
found, in which he expresses the earnest ae 
viction of his heart that religion is the bee 
guide of youth and the best comfort of old tae 


An editor in California lately received a lony 
document which he was requested to inser 
gratis under his editorial head. He placed; 
under his pillow that night, and expresses his 
willingness to insert similar comuunicatio, 
in the same way and on similar terms. 


Poetry. 
ORIGINAL. 


TO MY. SISTER. 


Sweet little sister, may thy years, 

Glide gently on through smiles and tean, 
That in this life to us are given, 

To light our way—our path to Heaven. 


Pure as the breath of morning flowers, 
So pure be all thy numbered hours, 
And may temptation have no sway, 
To lure thy soul from virtue’s way. 


Then, when thy life on earth is o’er, 

And we shall part to meet no more, 

Oh, may we meet again above, 

Where all is rest, and peace, and love. 
MLE. C, 














THE OWL. 
BY BARRY CORNWALL, 


In the hollow tree, in the old grey tower, 
The spectral ow] doth dwell; 

Dull, hated, despised in the sunshine hour, 
But at dusk he’s abroad and well! 

Not a bird of the forest e’er mates with him; 
All mock him outright, by day ; 

But at night, when the woods grow still and 


im 
The boldest will shrink away ! 


O, when the night falls, and roosts the fowl, 
Then, then is the reign of the horned owl! 


And the owl hath a bride who is fond and bold, 
And loveth the wood’s deep gloom; 


And with eyes fike the shine of the moonstone 
cold 


She awaiteth her ghastly groom! 
Not a feather she moves, not a caroll she sings, 
As she waits in her tree so still ; 
But when her heart heareth his flapping wings, 
She hoots out her welcome shrill! 
O, when the moon shines, and the dogs do 
howl 
Then, then is the cry of the horned ow!! 


Mourn not for the owl, nor his gloomy plight! 
The ow! hath his share of good ; 

If a prisoner he be in the broad daylight, 
He is lord in the dark green wood! 

Nor lonely the bird, nor his ghastly mate ; 
They are each unto each a pride— 

Thrice fonder, perhaps, since a strange dark 

fate 

Hath rent them from all beside! 


So when the night falls and the dogs do how! 
Sing Ho! forthe reign of the horned owl! 
We know not alway 
Who are kings by day, 
But Se king of the night is the bold brow 
owl. 





CHILD'S SELF-EXAMINATION. 


Before in sleep I close my eyes, 

These things [ must remember thrice ; 
What I’ve been doing all the day, 

What were my acis at work or play? 

What have [ heard, what have I seen? 
What have I learnt, where’er I’ve been? 
What have [ learnt that’s worth the knowing: 
What have I done that’s worth the doing? 
What have I done that I should not? 

What duty was this day forgot ? 

Before in sleep I close my eyes, 

These things | must remember thrice ; 

If P’ve done ill, then I must pray, 

That God would take my sins away, 

And for the merits of his Son, 

Forgive the evils | have done. 

Then pardon’d daily, filled with love, 

I'll be prepared to dwell above, 

And there, with angels round the throne, 
The love of God forever own, 


—, 


YOUTH'S COMPANION. 
PuBLISHED WEEKLY, BY NaTHanieEL WILLS 
At No. 22 School Street, Boston, Me.. 
Price, $1 a year—Six copies for $5—in advane 
W. Hyde, Portland, E.F.Duren, Bangor, Ages 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION--VOL. XXVIL 
Bound, in different styles of binding, 

now be had at this office. Price $1, or #1 

Also, a few copies of previous Volumes. 
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